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in Corsica, instead of assuming that tone of authority to which we are entitled, and by disregarding all little cabals, enforce with dignity whatever may be considered most useful, this is difficult to understand, and can only arise from the character of Sir Gilbert. It leads him to carry everything by intrigue and management, instead of by bold, open, and manly conduct. I suspect Sir Gilbert to be a very unwise man, with a considerable share of ingenuity and art, art which, however, must often defeat itself from want of sufficient sense to manage it. Instead of a useful military body, I am convinced these Corsican corps will be as little serviceable as those we have hitherto had with us. The General had proposed that the Commander-in-chief should be the colonel of the three, but now that he knows the scheme likely to be adopted, he will decline having anything to do with them.
Thus began the rift between Sir Gilbert and Moore, and, as it will be seen in the sequel, it was the fact that Moore was General Stuart/s friend, and had shared with him his views, that ultimately led to the preposterous accusation that Moore was intriguing in Corsica and taking part in the politics of the island in order to get General Stuart made Viceroy in place of Sir Gilbert. The real issue was very different, and one of far more than local or temporary interest. The original question between General Stuart and Sir Gilbert, as to the necessity of Sir Gilbert's having authority from home that would legally entitle him to deal with British subjects in Corsica, before he assumed his powers, was one of passing interest, on which Sir Gilbert necessarily yielded in order to avoid complications. It was obviously easier for him to leave to the man who, by right of conquest and by the fact of war, was for the time being able to exercise an authority that could not be disputed, the many difficult